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LITERARY CORRESPONDENCE. 

GERMANY. 

THE name of Cesare Lombroso is now more and more men- 
tioned in Germany, not only in psychiatrical, juridical, and 
sociological works, written for the learned public, but also in the 
newspapers and magazines. By the side of occasional recognition 
of his doctrine of the born criminal and genius, we meet — and these 
are the majority of the cases — with violent attacks on it, which not 
seldom exhibit real ignorance of the views of the celebrated Italian 
investigator. Lombroso himself is partly to blame for this unfor- 
tunate circumstance, for his writings, with their mountains of undi- 
gested material, are so lacking in unity and perspicuity that miscon- 
ceptions are very apt to arise. 

The German translator of Lombroso, Dr. H. Kurella, psychi- 
atrist in Kreuzburg, in Silesia, has recently given to the world a 
synoptical exposition of Lombroso's theory of the born criminal, 
under the title Cesare Lombroso und die Naturgeschichte des Ver- 
brechers, Hamburg, 1892, Richter. The author not only expounds 
the doctrines of Lombroso, but also deals critically with them, and, 
although upon the whole his sympathies are with the views of the 
Italian scientist, he nevertheless believes that the existence of a 
fixed type of the delinquente nato, embracing all special forms of 
criminality, is yet a question of doubt. On the other hand, Max 
Nordau, a widely-read author of ours, gives unqualified recognition 
to the theories of Lombroso, fully accepting the idea of "degenera- 
tion," first introduced by Morel into science and further developed 
by Lombroso, and, in completion of the work of his master, extend- 
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ing this idea to art and literature. In his work, Entartung, the first 
volume of which was recently published by CarlDuncker, of Berlin, 
and is dedicated to Lombroso, "his dear, admired master," he says : 
"Degenerate types are not always criminals, prostitutes, anarchists, 
and idiots. They are often writers and artists, and these exhibit 
the same mental, and frequently also the same physical, traits as 
those members of the same anthropological family that satisfy their 
diseased instincts by means of the murderer's knife or the cartridge 
of the dynamitard, instead of with pen and pencil. 

People who are acquainted with Nordau's previous works will 
perhaps imagine that this latest book of his is simply a mass of 
journalistic ebullitions which can lay no claim to scientific value. 
This, however, is wrong. Nordau is not only well acquainted with 
the patho-psychological literature of this province — especially with 
the French — but he also turns his knowledge to scientific account, 
which psychiatrists like Pelman and others have publicly admitted. 
Taking it as a whole, Nordau has presented in this first volume of 
his work a good psychology of mysticism — good, that is, for all who 
accept the association psychology. Nordau's expositions embrace 
all the psychological theories which belong in this province, with 
their applications to individuals and to the tendencies of modern 
literature and art. With respect to the first point, the author is right 
in saying that he does not offer here anything new to the professional 
psychologist, but he is wrong in his theory that psychologists will 
read this chapter with impatience, for his exposition is unquestion- 
ably elegantly written. Of much greater interest is the second part, 
in which a diagnosis of imbecility is rendered upon the English pre- 
Raphaelites, the French symbolists, the Tolstois, and Richard 
Wagners. The chapter on Richard Wagner will especially attract 
attention for its severity. Nordau closes it with the words, "of all 
the aberrations of the present time, Wagnerism is the most widely 
diffused and the most important. The playhouse at Bayreuth, the 
Bayreuther Blatter, the Parisian Revue Wagnerienne, are lasting 
monuments by which the future will measure in wonderment the 
dimensions of this degeneration and hysteria of our day." 

Nordau throws light upon numerous mooted phenomena of 
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modern art and literature, pointing out their diseased features. One 
is really surprised at the extent of his work. All in all, it ma}' be 
foreseen that Koch's doctrine of the "psychopathical minor fac- 
tors" — or those psychical factors which constitute the border-line 
between mental health and disease — will clear up much more exten- 
sive fields than they have, when applied in the direction indicated 
by Nordau. Koch has now published the third part of his work, 
(which I have repeatedly mentioned in The Montst,) and thus com- 
pleted it. He concludes his last volume with these words : "The 
domain of the 'psychopathical minor factors' is a wide and very in- 
teresting one. Whosoever enters profoundly into it will learn to 
look at much in life with different eyes from those with which he 
began, will understand many men and many human acts, which be- 
fore he did not understand. There are yet many scientific treasures 
to be unearthed in this field, and I hope that I shall win many 
a coadjutor. I hope, also, that qualified men will make this theory 
of the psychopathical minor factors fruitful in wider fields and for 
greater problems." 

It is a common belief that it is pre-eminently in our time that 
psychical disorders and psychical minor factors play so great a r61e. 
But that in the sense of Nordau they are not of so recent origin a 
careful reader will learn from a new work of Ludwig Geiger, the 
well-known historian of literature and civilisation (Paetel, Berlin). 
Its title is : Berlin, 1688-1840 : Geschichte des geistigen Lebens der 
preussischen Hauptstadt. As yet, only the first volume has appeared, 
which extends to the death of Frederick the Great. The reader, 
however, would obtain an entirely wrong impression of the work if 
he were to believe that psychiatrical points of view are expressly 
dwelt upon in this book. To find them he must read between the 
lines. The book is an extraordinarily painstaking history of the 
civilisation of Berlin, taken from the sources, and giving especial 
prominence to intellectual factors. We shall reserve the detailed 
discussion of this important work for another occasion, perhaps un- 
til it is fully completed. 

Christian Ufer. 



